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T  FACTS  IN  CHINA'S  IfiADE 


1.  In  area  China  is  larger  than  Europe  and 
neariiy  as  large  as  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  combined.  It  eztenite  from  a  latttode 

comparable  with  that  of  the  southern  end  of 
Hudson  Bay  in  Canada  to  that  of  Mexico 
City.  In  latitude  Peking  correq^nds  with 
Philadelphia,  Shanghai  wftb  Ifoliile,  and 
Canton  with  Habana,  Cuba. 

2.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the 
mnrthem  region  is  about  20  inches,  for  the 
Tangtse  Valley  40  i»ehes»  and  fir  the  swsth- 
ern  region  80  inches. 

3.  China's  population  is  almost  equal  to  \J 
that  of  Iitar<^  six  times  that  of  South 
America,  and  is  about  oBe^mrth  of  tiie  pops* 
lation  of  the  world. 

4.  Six-sevenths  of  China's  population  Is 
concentrated  in  one-third  of  its  t^itory, 
owing  mainly  to  \»St  of  railways.  Tlie 
country  is  not  over-populated,  but  its  popnla* 
tion  is  badly  distributed. 

5.  The  Yangtze  Valley  has  an  estimated 
population  of  2004)00,000.  The  Yangtse  ddlta, 
equal  in  area  to  the  State  of  IDinols,  has  an 
estimated  i>opulation  of  40,000,000,  or  about 
800  to  the  square  mile. 

6.  Shangfhai,  at  the  month  of  the  Yangtae 
River,  is  CMiia's  most  populoiis  dty.  During 
the  past  few  decades  its  population  has  in- 
creased from  500,000  to  2,000,000.  In  ton- 
nage entries,  Shanghai  ranks  among  the  first 
eight  ports  of  ttie  worHL  Hmidredli  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
modern  building  construction  in  Shanghai, 
making  it  the  New  York  and  Paris  of  Obina. 


7.  China  needs  about  100,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways to  take  care  of  its  pressing  transporta- 
tion Feqoirements ;  it  has  7,700  miles  as  com- 
pared to  America's  265,000  miles.  The 
Chinese  Government  owns  and  operates  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  country's  railway  mileage. 

8.  Ghina  has  11,800  post  offices,  31,000 
miles  of  telegraph  wire,  and  about  100,000 
telephones.  The  United  States  has  51,000 
post  offices,  1,850,000  miles  of  telegraph  wire, 
and  15,000,000  telephones. 

9.  There  are  only  20,000  motor  Tehides  in 
operation  in  China,  compared  with  upwards 
of  20,000,000  in  the  United  States.  China  has 
but  10,000  miles  of  roads  fit  for  motor  trans- 
portation compared  with  America's  400,000 
miles  of  metal-surfaced  roads.  The  good- 
roads  movement  in  China  is  growing  in 
popularity. 

10.  Caiina'8  per  caidta  consumption  of  iron 
and  steel  is  about  one  one-hundred-and- 

eightieth  that  of  the  United  States.  Its 
annual  consumption  of  cement  is  3  pounds  per 
eai^ta,  c<«npared  with  85  pounds  for  Japan 
and  400  pounds  for  the  United  States. 
China  produces  3,000,000  barrels  of  cement 
annually,  which  is  equal  to  one-fortieth  of 
America's  production.  Its  14  blast  furnaces 
have  an  annual  capadfy  of  860,000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  compared  with  America's  total  ca- 
pacity of  45,000,000  tons. 

11.  China's  coal  output  in  1925  was  about 
25,000,000  tons,  eompazed  with  America's 
585,000,000  tons.  Goal  deposits  are  to  be 
found  in  every  Province  of  China,  but  in- 
creased production  depends  upon  improved^ 
transportation  i£aiedUtie«» 

12.  China  is  rich  in  tin  and  antimony  de- 
posits, suppljring  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
antimony  consumption. 

13.  China's  400  electric^light  plants  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  250,000  kilowatts. 
The  Shanghai  municipal  plant  of  120,000 


kilowatts  capacity  sells  eteetricity  for  power 
purposes  at  0.02  to  0.03  tael  (1%  to  2  cents 
U.  S.)  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  country  Is 
rich  In  undeveloped  water-power  possibilities. 

14.  The  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  China's 
160  modem  flour  mills  is  120,000  barrels, 
with  Shanghai,  Harbin,  Hankow,  Tientsin, 
r^glnanfu,  and  Wusih  as  the  flour-milling 
centers.  China  imported  during  1924  4,000,- 
000  barrels  and  during  1925  2,000,000  barrels 
of  flour. 

15.  China  has  3,500,000  cotton  spindles, 
compared  with  Japan's  5,300,000,  America's 
35,000,000,  and  Bogland's  57*000,000.  Qt 
China's  spindles,  55  per  cent  are  Chinese 
owned  and  40  per  cent  Japanese  owned  or 
controlled.  China  has  25,500  looms,  com- 
pared with  America's  660^  and  BnglaBd's 
900,000.  Of  China's  looms.  63  per  cent  are 
Chinese  and  28  per  cent  Japanese  operated. 

10.  China's  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and 
piece  goods  in  3920  rose  to  147,000,000  taels 
but  dropped  in  1926  to  90,000,000  taels,  due 
mainly  to  the  advancement  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  China.  , 

17.  During  the  year  1890  the  smokestacks  V 
of  modem  factories  first  appeared  on  the 
Chinese  horizon.  There  are  now  in  China 
hundreds  of  industrial  plants  of  modern 
type,  and  the  number  wp  increase  very  ma- 
terially as  time  goes  on,  as  the  country  is 
only  at  the  dawn  of  modem  industrialism. 

18.  In  cotton  production  China  ranks  third 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  about 
2,500,000  bales,  the  eguiYalent  of  20  p«r  coit 
of  the  American  crop^ 

19.  Estimates  (educated  guesses)  of  Chi- 
na's agricultural  crops  are  as  follows:  Rice, 
1,000,000,000  bushels;  wheat,  400,000,000 
bushels ;  kaoliang,  500,000,000  bushels ;  cotton, 
2,500,000  bales  (500  pounds  each) ;  soya 
beans,  5,000,000  tons;  peanuts,  900,000  tons; 
aUk,  300,000  bales  (1S3  pounds  each).,  ' 
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20.  China's  imports  in  1880,  valued  at 
80,000,000  ta^  comprised  opium,  40  per 
cent;  cotton  goods,  80  pear  cent;  metalB,  5 
per  cent ;  and  sundries,  26  per  cent  Ite  ex- 
ports  in  that  year  aggregated  78,000,000 
taels,  of  which  tea  was  50  per  cent  and  silk 
40  per  emt  Less  than  10  items  in  either 
imports  or  exports  aggregated  1,000,000  taels 
each. 

21.  During  1910  Cliina's  imports  aggre- 
gated 468,000,000  taels  ($306,000,000)  and  its 
exports  381,000,000  taels  ($250,000,000).  Of 
the  1910  imports,  35  items  were  each  in  ex- 
cess of  1,000,000  taels  ($660,000),  with  cotton 
jam  and  cotton  goods  representing  26  per 
ciSnt  and  opium  12  per  cent  c*  tbe  total.  Of 
the  exports,  33  items  were  over  1,000,000 
taels  each,  with  silk  21  per  cent,  tea  9  per 
cent,  raw  cotton  8  per  c^t,  and  bean  products 

8  per  cent  of  the  total. 

22.  China's  imports  for  1925  were  valued 
at  950,000,000  taels  ($800,000,000),  with 
cotton  goods  and  cott<m  yam  constituting 

9  per  cent,  raw  cotton  7  p«  cent,  kevosetux 
7  per  cent,  rice  6  per  cent,  metals  4  per  cent, 
and  tobacco  and  cigarettes  4  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing 1925  €»iina  took  20  per  cent  of  America's 
kerosene  exports,  12  per  cent  of  its  leaf 
tobacco,  and  60  per  cent  of  its  exports  of 
cigarettes,  Fifty-four  items  in  China's  1925 
imports  and  48  items  in  its  exports  aggre- 
gated, IndiTlduaUy,  upwards  of  1,000,000 
taels. 

23.  China's  foreign  trade  increased  from 
158,000,000  taels  in  1880  to  844,000,000  taels 
In  1910  and  1,700,000,000  taels  in  1925.  In 
spite  of  China's  internal  disorders,  trade  and 
industry  continue  to  make  substantial 
pN^resa 

91  Of  the  Maritime  Customs  revenues  col- 
lected in  1925,  Shanghai  contributed  87  per 

cent,  Tientsin  12  per  cent,  Dairen  9  per  cent, 
Hankow  8  per  cent,  Tsingtao  4  per  cent,  and 


Canton  4  per  cent.  In  1916  8han^  cm- 
tributed  35  per  cent,  Tientsin  9  per  cent, 
Hankow  9  per  cent.  Canton  8  per  cent, 
Tfiagt&o  8  per  cent,  and  Baiien8  per  cent. 
\J  25  China's  exports  for  1926  aggregated 
775,000,000  taels  ($650,000,000),  with  raw 
silk  repwaenting  20  per  cent,  beans  and  bean 
products  18  per  cent,  raw  cotton  4  per  cent, 
skins,  hides,  and  furs  4  per  cMit,  and  peanuts 
and  peanut  products  3  per  cent.  In  1925 
America  took  about  25  per  cent  of  China's 
esports. 

26.  China's  Imports  of  kerosene  rose  tnm 

26,000,000  taels  (161,000,000  gallons)  in  1910 
to  66,000,000  taels  (258,000,000  gallons)  in 
1026 ;  cigarettes  and  tobacco  from  9,000,000  to 
37,000,000  taels  in  the  same  period;  flour 
from  3,500,000  to  16,000,000  taels ;  machine 
from  9,000,000  to  15,500,000  taels ;  paper  from 
AJBOOjm  to  19,000,000  taels;  sugar  from 
21,000,000  to  90,000,000  tads;  artifieial  indigo 
from  7,600,000  to  15,000,000  taels.  (In  1910 
one  tael  was  equal  to  $0.66 ;  in  1925  it  equaled 
10.84.) 

27.  Upwards  of  90  per  eent  of  America's 

exports  to  China  consist  of  kerosene  aaA 
petroleum  products,  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
flour,  wheat,  metals,  and  minerals  (including 
silver  and  copper),  maebtoery  (particnlarly 
cotton-mill,  flour-mill,  and  elecbrlcal),  dyes, 
colors,  and  paints,  raw  cotton,  lumber,  tinfoil, 
paper,  motor  cars,  electrical  fittings,  sanitary, 
heating,  and  boflding  materials,  canned 
fruits,  condensed  mlUc,  and  <^eflrieal  «nd 
medical  preparations. 

28.  In  China's  exports  raw  silk  increased 
from  85,000,000  toeis  in  1910  to  153,000,000 
taels  in  1926;  beans  and  bean  pvedaets  from 
27,000,000  to  142,000,000  taels  in  the  same 
period;  hides  and  skins  from  16,000,000  to 
mjmfiOO  taeis;  coal  from  1,700,000  to 
90,000,600  tads;  eggs  and  egg  fmioete  fttm 
4,000,000  to  18,000,000  taels ;  wool  from  6,000,- 
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000  to  14,000,000  taels;  peanuts  from  8,000,- 

000  to  25,000,000  taels;  wood  oil  from 
4*000,000  to  17,000,000  taels.     (In  1910  1 

taA  was  egiial  to  ^Mi  m  m&  U  ««Qfaed 

029.  According  to  the  Chinese  customs  sta- 
tistics, in  1910  the  United  States  had  6  per 
cmb  of  China's  impo^  trade  and  8  pw  cent 
of  its  export  trade,  whereas  for  1025  the 
customs  statistics  credited  the  United  States 
with  15  per  cent  of  China's  imports  and  18 
pev  cent  of  its  ei^orts.  The  total  American 
trade  in  China  has  risen  from  67,000,000 
taels  (imports  25,000,000  taels,  exports 
32,000,000  taels)  in  1910  to  286,000,000  taels 
(inq^orts  143,000,000  taels,  exports  143,000,- 
000  taels)  in  1026.  If  readjastmettts  are 
made,  giving  Ame;rica  its  share  of  China's 
trade  credited  to  other  countries,  particularly 
the  British  colony  <tf  Honglfong,  these  figures 
would  be  concdderaU^  itaeetf  iMag  America 
about  20  per  cent  ot  China's  imports  and  25 
per  cent  of  its  exports.  For  instance,  the  de- 
clared ^port  returns  covering  goods  ex- 
pected from  (Mm  to  the  United  States  and 
eatered  upon  ctmsular  invoices  for  the  year 
1925  were  $159,500,000  gold  (190,000,000 
taels),  or  47,000,000  taels  more  than  are 
efedtted  to  the  UnilBd  States  W  the  Chinese 
toms  statistics. 

Of  China's  carrying  trade,  America's 
tonnage  in  1910  was  725,000,  compared  with 
6,000,000  in  1026*  Amerlea's  share  in  the 
carrying  of  CSiina's  impwts  and  exports  with 
foreign  countries  for  1925  was  10  per  cent  of 
the  total,  compared  with  0.08  per  cent  for 
0010,  an  increase  of  125  fold. 

31.  China's  iveaent  import  tariff  is  on  a 
uniform  5  per  cent  basis,  subject,  however, 
to  a  possible  increase  in  the  near  future  to 
r?^  pa:  cent  and,  later,  to  possible  further 
limasee  to  a  maximum  ^  27^  per  ecnt  on 
pertain  luxvries.  In  addition  to  the  6  per 
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cent  import  tariff,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  is  assessed  on  goods 
destined  for  nontreaty  ports.  There  is  a 
noticeable  toidency  for  certain  semirinde- 
pendent  administration  groups  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  to  disregard  these  treaty 
tariff  rates  and  assess  much  higher  talses. 

82.  It  is  presmned  that  with  an  advance  of 
customs  duties  to  12  per  cent  or  more,  in- 
ternal taxes  on  trade  in  China  will  be  elimi- 
nated, but  under  the  present  chaotic  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  interior  it  will  be 
dlfScult  to  abolisOi  these  internal  tax  exac- 
tions. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  internal 
trade  of  China  is  being  subjected  to  increas- 
ingly burdensome  tax  exactions  by  the  irre- 
sponsible mUitary  ov^lords. 

33.  There  are  in  China  69  treaty  ports  and 
11  voluntarily  opened  trade  marts  in  which 
foreigners  may  reside  and  lease  premises  for 
residental  or  bnsineeB  porpoees.  Missionaries 
are  privileged  by  treaty  to  reside  and  lease 
premises  anywhere  in  China. 

34.  Outstanding  obligations  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Finance,  cakmlated  to  January  1, 
1926,  are  as  follows  (in  Chinese  silver,  $1  of 
which  is  equal  to  approximately  $0.50  U.  S. 
gold) :  Secured  foreign,  $811,000,000 ;  secured 
domestic,  $106,000,000;  unsecured  foreign, 
$405,000,000;  unsecured  domestic,  $260,000,- 
000.  The  obligations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  (September,  1925)  consist 
of  debts,  the  service  on  which  can  be  met 
by  revenues  derived  from  securities  for  the 
time  being,  and  amount  to  $229,000,000  in 
foreign  obligations  and  $39,300,000  domestic 
Debts  owed  by  the  Chinese  Oovemment  to 
American  creditors  are  ai^<ndmately  $80,- 
000,000  gold,  all  of  which  are  inadequately 
secured. 

35.  China's  currency  is  on  a  stiver-con^ 
basis.  TbB  flnctoatlcnis  in  stiver  exdiaajge 
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are  factors  of  commanding  importance  in 
both  imports  and  exports.  The  more  silver 
one  can  purchase  with  the  gold  dollar,  the 
iKMMre  one  can  boy  of  China's  products.  The 
less  silyer  the  gold  dollar  conmiands,  the 
more  the  Chinese  dealer  can  purchase  of 
American  products.  Foreign  merchants  gen* 
orally  fix  the  silver  ezdiange  value  at  the 
time  their  agreem^ts  are  consummated, 
whereas  the  Chinese  dealers  are  prone  to 
delay  fixing  exchange  until  the  obligations 
are  dn^  gambling  m  a  better  rate.  When 
pcfsrible  to  do  so,  the  Chinese  importer  would 
do  well  to  arrange  to  sell  such  articles  as  are 
intended  for  consumption  among  the  masses 
on  a  fixed  price  tn  silver  with  a  sliding  scale 
of  discounts  on  a  basis  of  flnctoation  in  ex* 
change.  To  the  importer  and  exporter,  silver 
exchange  rates  are  factors  of  commanding 
importance. 

96.  In  China,  sitv^  coins  are  a  commodity 
as  well  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
standard  in  business  transactions  is  the 
ounce  of  silver  bullion,  or  sycee,  known  as 
the  silver  ta^  Gradually  the  silver  dollar 
is  replacing  the  tael  unit  Among  the  Chi- 
nese masses  copper  is  the  common  medium. 
Indicative  of  improving  economic  conditions 
is  the  fact  that  the  copn^  10  and  20  cash 
pieces  have  tn  most  sections  replaced  brass 
1-cash  coins.  During  the  past  few  years  liv- 
ing costs  in  China,  especially  in  the  trading 
caiters»  have  advanced  100  per  cent.  During 
the  past  25  years  the  price  of  rice  has  ad* 
vanced  threefold.  These  increased  living 
costs  are  responsible  for  considerable  indus- 
trial mizest  in  the  mannfactnring  centers. 

87.  The  comprador,  the  one-time  indispen- 
sable intermediary  in  the  foreigners'  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  Chinese,  is  gradually 
merging  into  a  Obinese  assistant  or  credit 
man,  as  he  no  Imiger  guarantees  100  per  cmt 
of  the  foreign  firms'  accounts  with  Jobbers  or 


dealers.  Some  conqpanies,  well  seasoned  in 
the  Chinese  trade,  operate  without  com- 
pradors. 

38.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Chinese  peoiile 
will  nq^dly  develop  import  and  exsfort  houses 
for  direct  foreign  trade.  Physically,  China 
is  very  much  like  the  United  States,  It  is  a 
vaat  continental  country.  Its  internal  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  developed  before  it 
can,  of  its  own  accord,  embark  upon  foreign 
trade  in  a  large  way.  The  fact  that  China 
has  no  oversea  mercantile  marine,  no  big 
hanWng  or  tra^tUig  compsnies  abroad,  and 
few  nuudne  insurance  companies  would 

to  indicate  that  its  foreign  trade  will,  in  the 
main,  be  left  to  f oreiga  qonceriis  for  some  . 
time  to  come. 

39.  The  Ohtuese  buyer  often  contracts  to 
pay  for  goods  on  installment  deliveries,  or, 
when  buying  equipment,  in  installments  pend- 
ing the  completion  of  ,the  plant  or  equip* 
ment  This  often  ii^volves  flnsncing  on  tbB 
part  of  the  concerns  located  in  China,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
manufacturer  often  finds  it  advisable  to  work 
through  a  rcqpresentative  in  China. 

40.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
American  manufacturer  and  jobber,  in  efforts 
to  extend  his  trade  with  China,  would  do 
w€dl  to  make  ooiuMctbHis  with  a  rentable 
American  c<mcem  already  established  in 
China,  or  after  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  market,  if  he  finds  his  commodity  is  one 
commanding  good  sales  peocg^ects*  open  an 
office  in  China,  or  at  least  cover  the  field  with 
his  own  representative. 

41.  Modern  selling  and  merchandizing 
methods  ai^  beoQonUMi  of  gieiMser  io^rtanoe 
to  the  marketing  of  goods  in  China.  For- 
eign  import  and  export  houses  are  concentrat- 
ing on  fewer  lines  under  the  direction  of 
specially  trained  eji»«:t8.  Xhog*  tbeie  is  # 
marked  tendency  towaxd  epedalisation. 
Some  of  Hie  manufacturers  have  their  own 
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specially  trained  factory  men  in  the  field, 
assisting  and  working  through  their  local 
connections. 

42.  Great  care  ahonld  be  nercised  in  the 
choice  of  a  representatire  for  the  sale  of  one'a 
products  in  China.  If  a  man  is  sent  from 
the  United  States,  bear  in  mind  that  a  cheap 
man  is  likely  to  beemne  increasini^  eq^* 
sive  in  proportion  to  the  distance  he  Is  sekit 
from  headquarters, 

43.  Personnel  may  probably  be  rated  as  76 
p»  cent  of  the  snceeM  of  a  foreign  or  non- 
Chinese  organltttim  In  C9^a.  Competition 
is  on  an  international  basis.  The  individual 
stands  out  in  a  more  prominent  way,  owing 
to  the  CQmparati?^  small  numba  of  for- 
eigners in  the  Chinese  communities. 

44.  American  manufacturers  should  avoid 
connections  with  those  who  would  collect 
retaining  fees  fnmi  a  large  nnmber  of  small 
mannfMitarm  and  flood  tlie  home  concerns 
with  more  excuses  than  orders.  Inquiries 
directed  to  the  oflSces  of  the  American  com- 
mercial attach^  in  China  (Peking  or  Shang* 
hai)  or  to  tiie  American  chambers  of  ecoi* 
merce  in  China  will  secure  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  who's  who  in  the  China  trade. 
American  firms  often  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  Hieir  rq^esentatives  in  CSiina  by  nn- 
difly  restricting  their  powers  of  attorney, 
thereby  creating  the  suspicion  among  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact  that  they 
do  not  haefe  the  confidence  of  th^  j^rineipals. 

46.  Once  a  ftivorable  conneetion  is  made, 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
market,  must  cooperate  in  every  way  with 
tiieir  local  ag^ts  in  China  by  refraining 
firosn  doing  direct  business  over  tlie  heads  of 
their  agents  and  by  carefully  heeding  the  in- 
structions accompanying  orders  submitted  by 
i^ients.  When  sanpleB  are  w&ak  into  the 
fi^d,  manufacturers  sbonld  be  certain  tttt 
subsequent  shipments  measure  up  in  every 
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way  to  the  samples.  Agents  eihonld  be  kept 
posted  promptly  by  manufacturers  regarding 
changes  in  price  lists  and  given  the  advan- 
tage of  att  Utaratiife  published  by  the 

company. 

46-  American  manufacturers  should  avoid 
assigning  more  territory  to  a  China  repre- 
sentative titmn  he  is  able  to  cover  effeetivelj. 
Ordinarily,  norflimi  Mandmrla  is  roadbed 
through  Harbin  and  the  southern  part 
through  Dairen.  North  China  is  handled 
from  Tientsin,  Central  China  from  Shanghai 
and  Hankow,  and  South  China  firom  H<»g- 
kong  or  Canton. 

47.  The  length  of  time  required  for  mail 
dispatched  from  Shanghai  to  reach  principal 
points  in  C9rina  vaA  fm  r^^ies  to  be  reertved 
at  Shanghai,  assuming  that  the  letters  are 
promptly  answered  upon  their  receipt,  is  as 
follows  (mileage  in  statute  miles) : 

Canton,  935  miles,  8  to  15  days;  communication 

only  by  steamer. 
Chungking,  1,400  miles,  25  to  46  days ;  oraununica- 

tion  only  by  Yangtze  River  steamers. 
Dairen,  640  miles,  7  to  12  days,  depending  on 

steamer  connections ;  mail  goes  only  by  steamer. 
Hankow,  612  miles,  8  to  9  days ;  commnnicatiOD 

by  railway  to  Nanking,  remainder  of  distance 

by  Yangtze  River  steamers. 
Harbin,  1,597  miles,  6  to  7  days;  communica- 

tlon  all  of  tbe  way  by  rail  or  by  steamer  to 

Dairen  and  thenee  by  rail. 
Hongkong,  862  miles,  3  to  4  days ;  conununlcatlon 

by  steamer  only. 
Mukden,  1,244  miles,  6  to  6  days ;  rail  service,  <Mr 

by  steamer  to  Dairen  and  thence  by  ndl. 
Pddng,  907  mOee,  8  to  4  days ;  rail  service. 
Tientsin,  821  mUes ;  rail  aarrice. 
Tslngtao,  450  miles,  6  to  9  days,  depending  <m 

steamer  service. 

48.  Tbe  parcel-^post  rates  from  China  U> 
tbe  Uaitad  States  axe  ^OM  Marican  per 
pound  up  to  22  pounds,  except  for  Shanghai, 
where  a  maximum  weight  of  50  pounds  is 
permissible.  The  parcela  may  not  ex^ead  3 
feet  e  ladies  la  Isngtaif  Imadfli,  «r  defHi  aaA 
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imA  «ioeed  6  feet  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined. Parcels  are  shipped  via  direct  Pacific 
steamers  to  the  United  States.  American  ex- 
porters shouid  carefully  conform  to  China 
agents'  specificati<ms  regarding  shipping  or 
forwarding  instructions. 

49.  The  American  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  new  Chinese  trade-mark  law.  It 
to  meeaaBaxy  to  zegtster  trade-marks  covering 
goods  seeking  a  market  in  China,  as  the 
Chinese  attach  much  importance  to  estab- 
lished trade-marks.  The  style  of  the  pack- 
age, the  color  of  the  wiaiqp»,  or  fbe  nature 
of  the  container  are  often  important  con- 
siderations. The  thrifty  Chinese  finds  a  use 
for  the  empty  carton,  jar,  ot  other  container. 
A  pictufe  tsade-maxJc  la  moze  bnffsefuAve  to 
the  average  non-Skiglish  reading  Chinese  than 
one  which  carries  only  a  name.  One  should 
also  exercise  great  care  in  translating  the 
names  of  American  products  into  Chinese, 
80  that  they  carry  no  mistake  or  wrongful 
interpretation  in  the  Chinese  vernacular. 
The  Chinese  have  not  yet  enacted  a  law  for 
the  protection  of  copyrii^ts  and  patents, 
hence  we  must  stiU  r^  upon  treaty  inrovi- 
slons  for  such  protection  as  we  are  able  to 
secure. 

50.  Under  the  China  trade  act,  American 
companies  may  IncoaiKmite  for  trading  in 
China,  ex^pt  from  American  home  taxes  on 

income  earned  in  China.  The  registrar  of 
the  China  trade  act  companies  ^nfl^nta^"" 
offices  with  tibe  coiBniercial  atta<A6  in  the 
Bobert  Dollar  Building,  Shanghai. 

51.  Americans  in  China  enjoy  extraterri- 
torial treaty  rights ;  that  is,  are  exempt  from 
Chinese  laws  and  courts.  By  the  revenue  act 
of  1926,  iJiey  are  exempt  from  incme  taxes 
on  incomes  earned  outside  of  the  United 
States,  provided  they  have  resided  abroad  for 

at  least  six  months  of  the  year. 

52.  Next  after  Chinese^  JBtagUsh  is  the  most 
used  language  In  all  China.  Catalogues  and 


literature  in  languages  other  than  Chinese  or 
English  are  of  no  use  in  China. 

53.  American  motion-picture  films  are  help- 
ing in  the  popalariaattoa  of  things 

The  educational  or  industrial  film  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  the  training  of  the  Chinese 
in  western  ideas  and  methods.  It  serves  as 
a  universal  lapgnnge.  It  should,  however,  he 
carefully  eaptioaed  in  Chinese  as  well  as  in 
English.  Thus  prepared,  it  serves  as  excel- 
lent educational  and  advertising  medium, 
Chinese  translatiom  can  be  beet  8ee«»d  in 
Cbina. 

54.  There  are  in  China  about  12,000  resi- 
dent Americans,  including  2,000  American 
children.  About  one-half  of  the  Amedeaii 
population  is  interested  in  missionary  activi- 
ties, including  extensive  educational,  medical, 
and  other  institutions.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  annual  budget  <tf  our  mis- 
sionary hitecests  in  C3bina  amounts  to  $12,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000. 

55.  There  are  about  3,500  American  resi- 
dents in  Shanghai  and  about  250  American 
firms,  which  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
American  firms  in  all  of  China.  Americans 
in  Shanghai  have  their  own  downtown  club 
(a  six-story  building),  an  out-of-town  country 
club,  a  school  taking  care  of  450  children 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school,  a  community  church,  a  Navy  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  a  joint  American-British  Y.  M.  C.  A 
with  about  200  rooms  for  living  quarters,  a 
woman's  club,  a  chamber  of  commerce  with 
a  paid  secretary  and  offices  in  the  Robert 
Dollar  Building,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinctively American  organizaticms. 

56.  In  addition  to  tiie  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Shanghai,  American  cham- 
bers also  function  at  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Pe- 
king, and  Harbin,  where  there  are  Ameri- 
can communities  ranging  flrom  600  to  900 
individuals. 
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PUBUCATIONS  ON  CHINA'S  TRADE 


Tbe  Bureau  of  Wor^ga  mud  Domestic  Cknn* 

merce  publishes  much  useful  material  on 
China  trade  and  economic  conditions,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
bureau  office.  Tlie  re?laed  etttton  of  the 
CJommercial  Handbook  of  China  may  be 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  O.,  for  $1.75  and  tbe  Oeiiimefclal 
Travelers'  Guide  to  the  Far  Bast  for  $0.85. 
The  offices  of  the  American  commercial 
attach^  in  China  compile  a  Monthly  China 
Tmde  Beport,  copies  oi  which  noiy  be  had 
by  American  firms  upon  application  to  the 
commercial  attach^. 

The  following  Chinese  Government  reports, 
published  iu  English,  are  recommepded  tw 
those  interested  iu  trade  witti  Cftina: 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs:  (a)  Report  and  Abstract  of  Statistics, 
$2;  (&)  Imports,  $3;  (c)  Exports,  $3;  (d)  An- 
nual Trade  Reports  for  the  individual  ports,  $0.40 
each.  Prices  in  Chinese  currency  ($1  equals 
$0.50  U.  S.  Address,  KeUy  &  Walsh  (Ltd.). 
Shanghai. 

Shanghai  Quarterly  Market  Prices  Report.  Dis- 
tributed free  by  the  Shanghai  Bureau  o£  Markets, 
50  Avenue  Edward  VII,  Shanghai. 

Chinese  Economic  Monthly  and  Chinese  Economic 
Bulletin.  Subscription,  $10  ($5  U.  S.)  per  year. 
Address,  20  Museum  Road,  Shanghai. 

China  Postal  Guide.  Price,  $0.50  Mexican.  Ad- 
dress, Supply  Department.  Director  General  of 
Posts,  Shanghai. 

China  Trade-Marks  Record.  Price  $4  Mexican 
per  12  consecutive  copies.  Address,  Bureau  of 
Trade-Marks,  Peking. 
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